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LUKE XI. 35. 


Take heed, therefore, that the Light which is in thee be 
not Darkneſs. 


HE improved ſtate of ſcience, and the general 

diffuſion of knowledge and philoſophical inqui- 
ry, in the times in which we live, have procured: this 
advantage, among others, to the rational advocates of 
Chriſtianity, that they are no longer required or expected 
to be the apologiſts of human reaſon, or to juſtify its 
application to the faith. This ſubje& is now well and 
generally underſtood. Nothing that concerns man, whe- 
ther it relate to his preſent, or his future happineſs—to 
What he is to do, or to what he is to S'elieve — can poſſi- 
bly be ſuch, as to exclude the uſe of that reaſon, which 
God has given him for his guide. 

Yet this guide, which in all things mu be followed, 
in all things may miſlead us. How eaſily the ligbt which 
2s in us is made darkneſs, by our prejudices and our paſ- 
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ſions, the proudeſt advocate of reaſon cannot be inſen- 
ſible, and they, perhaps, know beſt, who truſt it moſt. 
The neceſſity, therefore, of the caution to which our 
Saviour exhorts us, of taking the utmoſt heed leſt we 
abuſe our reaſon, is no leſs evident than the neceſſity of 
uſing it. But if, in every application of it, this caution 
be indiſpenſable, it is peculiarly fo when we apply it to 
religion—to that revelation, which God has been gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to vouchſafe to man, in order to aſſiſt his 
fallible and wandering reaſon by the guidance of a 
brighter and a ſteadier light. Highly, then, does it 
concern every man, who, in any way, applics his under- 
ſtanding to the word of God, whether to examine, to 
interpret, to defend, or to oppoſe—highly does it concern 
him to reflect, that here, if the light of reaſon be dark- 
ened, and in proportion as it is darkened, the light of 
the goſpel will be darkened with it; and, in this ſenſe, 
we may well aſk ourſelves, in the words of our Sa- 
viour—* how great will be THAT darkneſs *“? 

In no age of the goſpel have men been ſufficiently 
ſenſible of this truth. Both the friends and the enemies 
of Chriſtianity have applied their reaſon with no. more—1 
had almoſt faid with /z/5—reſerve or caution, to a book, by 
the one acknowledged to be the word of God, and to 
the others offering itſelf as ſuch, than they would have 


John vi. 23. 3 
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done to a book of indifferent ſpeculation, or unimportant 
fact. mT 

To ſet this truth in its full view by enumerating a/l 
the inſtances in which men have miſapplied reaſon and 
philoſophy to revelation, would far exceed the limits of a 
difcourſe of this kind. I confine myſelf to a fingle in- 
ſtance; to a ſlight and imperfect ſketch of the errors to 
which human reaſon has ſhewn itſelf to be liable, when 
it is employed about the MYSTERIOUS DOCTRINES of 
revealed religion. 

The F1RsT of theſe errors was, the preſuming to com- 
prebend and explain ſuch doctrines.— This error, beſides 
its immediate ill effects, upon the purity of the goſpel, and 


the peace of the Chriſtian world, gave occaſion to a 


SECOND error, in the enemies of revelation, who were led 
to reject it, on account of thoſe doctrines, which their 
reaſon could not comprehend, but which its fr:ends, by 
their own attempts to explain them, had inconſiderately 
allowed to be fit objects of rational inquiry. Laſtly, 
theſe two errors have produced a THIRD, which may 
be regarded as peculiarly the error of our own times ;— 
that miſapplication of philoſophy to revealed religion, 
which attempts to reduce all its doctrines, without diſ- 
tinction, to philoſophical truth. | 

1. In different times, different modes of error prevail. 
From the earlieſt ages of the church to the Reformation, 
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the principal wounds, which Chriſtianity received, it 
received from the abuſe of reaſon in its friends; and the 
moſt ſtriking and fatal inſtance of that abuſe was the 
attempt to comprehend myſteries, and the ſubſequent pre- 
ſumption of explaining them, drawing inferences from 
them, and erecting thoſe explanations and inferences into 
doctrines of ſcripture and articles of faith *. 

It has been ſaid, that where myſtery begins, religion 


ends: —a propoſition, which, preſented thus, as a 
detached aphoriſm, without reſtriction or explanation, is, 
at leaſt, ambiguous, and liable to be underſtood in a 
ſenſe, and applied to a purpoſe, very different from thoſe 


of the reſpectable author in whom it is found . 
Thus much, however, we may ſafely ſay; that where 


myſtery begins, religious inguiry ends, or ought to end. 


But there was a time, when the contrary principle ſeemed 


to prevail; when the intemperate curioſity and vanity 
of men ſeem almoſt to have led them to the perſuaſion, 
that religion both begins and ends with myſtery : or, 
at leaſt, that no parts of ſcripture were worthy of ra- 


tional inveſtigation, in compariſon with thoſe that were 
above reaſon; and that ſcarce any difficulties deſerved to 
be. combated, but ſuch as, from their very nature, it is 


impoſſible to overcome. 


 * See Moſheim's Eccleſ. Hiſt, vol. i. p. 246, ſect. xii. 


+ See Foſter's Sermons, vol, i, the ſermon on Myftery. 
This, 
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This, then, may juſtly, perhaps, be regarded as the 
firſt and principal ſource of thoſe lamentable corruptions, 
by which the perverſe reaſon and the incorrigible paſ- 


ſions of mankind have fo fully verified the prediction of 


our Lord, that © he came not to ſend peace on earth, but a 
« ſword *. 
I know not of any object, that can poſſibly be pre- 


ſented to the contemplation of man, ſo calculated to 


excite at once his aſtoniſhment and his indignation, as 
the compariſon of the hiſtory of Chriſtianity with 
Chriſtianity itſelf, as contained in the holy ſcriptures.— 
I know not of any queſtion, that can poſſibly be pro- 
poſed, more intereſting to a Chriſtian, and eſpecially to 
the teachers of Chriſtianity, than that which inquires, 
why the goſpel has, eventually, produced effects fo ſtrik- 


ingly oppoſite to thoſe, which it was its declared purpoſe, 
and its evident fendency, to produce ?—It - condemns . 


hatred, variance, . perſecutions, wars—and it has been 


made to produce them. It urges unity, and has cauſed 
diſſenſion. It forbids us to frive about words, and for 


words the blood of thouſands has been ſhed. If we aſk, 


whence come theſe things, the apoſtle will furniſh us with 
a general anſwer. They come from our luſts from the 


various perverſe and ungoverned paſſions of mankind. 
But that which ſtands foremoſt to our view, when we 


Matt. x. 34. I James iv. 1. 
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turn over the pages of the eccleſiaſtical niftorizn, is, the 
prodigious and complicated varicty ot 99/7991 e the 
ſenſe of ſcripture, and the innumerable divitions, herclies, 
and ſeas, by which, in conſequence, the fimple purity 
of the goſpel was corrupted, and“ Chrit divided x.“ 
Theſe were the materials of contention; and of theſe 
materials there is no ſource ſo fertile as this miſap- 
plication of rational deduction to thoſe revealed doctrines 
which are clearly without the bounds of reaſon. For, 
unhappily, when once men are determined to explain 
every thing, the number of different explanations will 
always be in proportion to the obſcurity of the thing to 
be explained. Difficult paſſages of ſcripture admit of 
feveral explanations; but that which is totally inexpli- 
cable, if we «vill, at all hazards, explain it, admits of 
explanations without number. Where we muſt be 
wrong, no limits can eaſily be aſſigned to the number 
of ways in which we may be wrong. Hence, the endleſs 
multiplication of religious opinions, the diviſions and 


ſubdiviſions of hereſy, and the proportional increaſe of 


mutual animoſity and hatred. Hence, intolerance, per- 
ſecution, wars, and all the fad train of unchriſtian evils, 
that followed from the pride, the obſtinacy, and other 
ſelfiſh and diffocial paſſions of mankind; above all, 
from that propenfity of human nature, which moſt men 


©. Cor. i. 13. 
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find it ſo difficult, even in the moſt trifling matters, 
to ſubdue — the propenſity to make our own minds the 
meaſure of the minds of other men; our own opinions 
and views of things, the ſtandard of what, we think, 
ought to be the opinions and the views of others. And 
this diſpoſition, which, even in matters of mere taſte 


and indifferent fancy, is too apt to produce ſome degree 


of animoſity and mutual ill -liking, and to introduce a 
ſpecies of intolerance even into the intercourſe of com- 
mon life — this diſpoſition, in religious matters, acquires 
force in proportion to the importance of the ſubject: 
for here, whoever differs from us, is conſidered as dif- 
ering, not from 1 only, but from the word of God 
-himſelf. From this perſuaſion, there is but a ſingle and 
a ſhort ſtep to intolerance and perſecution ; to religious 
Wars, and conſcientious maſſacres ; to that laſt and moſt con- 
ſummate perverſion. both of religion and of reaſon—the 
doing injury to our fellow- creatures WIR GOOD-WILLL, 

% as to the Lord, and not to men *. 

Thheſe miſchiefs might have been, in a great meaſure, 
prevented, by the obſervance, as far as it is practicable, 
of this rule, Which common. ſenſe ſeems; to ſuggeſt— never 
to draw any ferences from myſterious doctrines, which 
are plainly not ullj comprehenſible by us, as they ſtapd 


revealed in-ſctipture ; and therefore never, in ſuch caſe, 


wo D-— * 


Epbeſ. vi. 7» 
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to depart from the very expreſſions of ſcripture; for this 
obvious reaſon, that, where the meaning is, confeſſedly, 
above our reach, we can never be ſure, that we ſay the 
fame thing, any longer, than while we ſay it in the ſame 
words. If we depart from this rule, we interpret, we 
infer, we ſubſtitute, for aught we #now, our own con- 
jectural explanations and concluſions for the word of 
God. We do little more than tranſlate, at a venture, 
from a language we do not underſtand. 

To the neglect of a rule ſo obvious and norm, 
various cauſes have, without doubt, contributed. The 
' two reigning ſects of pagan philoſophy, which, by turns, 
prevailed in the church, were ſingularly calculated to 
encourage the erroneous theology of the times. The 
* myſtic fancy, and the ſublime obſcurities, of PLaTo, 
ſerved to nouriſh the love of myſtery and hidden ſenſes * 
while the analytical accuracy of ARIisTOTLE| taught 
men to be expert in the dangerous art of diſtinguiſbing one 
he: "on into way Hut the ſource of all was the in- 


in 85, don an ee of their nine Nad! ingenuity. 
Hence, all was to be underſtood; and all explained. 
The veil which God has drawn over thoſe ſecret things 
that belong unto himſelf, inſtead of repreſſing their pre- 


* Sce Maſbeim's Eecl. Hiſt, vol. i. p. 225. 
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ſumption, ſerved only to irritate their curioſity. The 
moſt myſterious doctrines of ſcripture were ſelected and 
preferred as the fitteſt ſubjects of ſpeculation ; and 
ſomething, unhappily, they held it neceſſary to ſay, even 
where nothing could poſſibly be meant &. 
Thus the ſimple language of ſcripture was abandon. 
ed; new terms were invented; the definition of thoſe 
terms gave riſe to others; freſh explanations were the 
ſeeds of freſh hereſies; and of hereſy itſelf, it may juſtly 
be regarded as one of the greateſt miſchiefs, that it 
engenders explanation and detail, and multiplies, without 
neceſſity, and without authority, articles of faith. For the 
experience of ages will warrant the aſſertion, that he, who 
reduces a ſpeculative theologian to the neceſſity of diſ- 
tinguiſhing and defining, however innocently he may ſeem 
to be employed, is probably, in the event, doing conſider- 
able harm to religion and to mankind. | 
2. But the injuries, which religion receives from this 
abuſe of reaſon in its friends, are yet more extenſive and 
complicated. If, as we have already ſeen, ſuch abuſe fruſ- 
trates the end of revelation, by corrupting its doctrines, and 


It were vain to diſſemble, that revelation, as well as reaſon, leaves 
« us ignorant of many things we might wiſh to know. © I only maintain, 
« that we ſhould not pretend to know more than we do. No advantage 
c can ariſe from the uſe of words without ideas, from whatever authority we 
« derive them.” Dr, Balguy's Diſcourſes, c. p. 2 237. 
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deſtroying | peace arid charity, it will be found, on the other 
hand, to have lent arms to its enemies, and enabled them 
to turn it, as it were, againſt itſelf, by arguing on the 
falſe principles of its defenders. 

Among the numerous objections produced by that gene- 
ral ferment of reaſon and free inquiry, which followed the 
diſperſion of papal darkneſs, and the revival of letters, at 
the Reformation, none have been more confidently urged, 
than thoſe drawn from the myſterious nature of Chriſ- 
tianity ; a religion, which cannot, it is contended, be ad- 
mitted by reaſon, becauſe it contains doctrines which rea- 
fon cannot comprehend. 

Thus the abuſe of reaſon, as applied to myſtery by 
the /riends of revelation, has produced, or, at leaſt, en- 
couraged, a fimilar abuſe in its adver/aries ;—fimilar in 
its principles, though oppoſite in its purpoſe. For the 
divine who attempts to explain a myſtery, and the phi- 
| loſopher who rejects it becauſe he cannot explain it, 
both equally proceed upon the falſe and arrogant ſuppoſi- 
tion, that God could not poſſibly propoſe to the belief of 
man, in a revelation of his will, any truths, but ſuch as 
are perfectly level to his underſtanding. 

This difficulty, however, which ſome men find fo in- 
ſaperable, of believing myſteries, would ſoon be removed, 
if they did not confound a myſtery with an unintelligible 
propoſition. That we cannot behieve a propoſition, the 
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terms of which we do not, in any degree, underſtand; is 
certain. This would be the belief of nothing. But we 
may, ſurely, upon ſufficient evidence, believe a. propo- 
ſition, without a full inſight into the relation between the 
terms of which it conſiſts; without a perfect compre- 
henſion of the manner in which they are connected. We 
do, in fact, every day believe myſteries, in common life; 
that is, we continually admit things as true, upon ſatiſ- 
factory authority, of which we neither perceive the truth, 
nor comprehend the reaſon. We do no more than this, 
when we aſſent to the myſteries of our faith &. | 

I cannot avoid remarking, farther, that it ſeems not 
always eaſy to reconcile to each other the different argu- 
ments employed by the adverſaries of revelation. When 
we hold out to them the pure mora/ity of the goſpel, they 
object, that it is only a republication of the religion of nature; 
that a revelation from heaven of that, which conſcience 
teaches, and has always taught men, is wnneceſ/ary. When 
we ſhew them its yſteries, they object, that it is irrational. 


* The reader will find the ſame thing, ſtated with more clearneſs and 
preciſion, and illuſtrated in a maſterly manner, by Dr. Balguy, p. 238, 
2.39, of his admirable volume of Diſcourſes on Various Subjects. Some de- 
gree of reſemblance to thoſe pages, makes it neceſſary to inform the reader, 
that this Sermon was written three years before thoſe Diſcourſes were pub- 
liſhed ; when I was appointed to preach on a ſimilar occaſion, but was 
prevented by illneſs.—No man, I preſume, would unneceſſarily ſubject 
himſelf to the diſcredit of plagiariſm, where even the ſlighteſt coincidence 
would do him ſo much honour, 
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Thus, they reject it, both becauſe it is vel to our under- 
ſtandings, and becauſe it is above them. They expect it 
ſhould bear ſome marks of its divine origin; ſuch marks 
they refuſe to recognize in the intelligible and moral 
doctrines of ſcripture'; and yet, they will not admit thoſe 
marks to be, where alone, according to their own reaſon- 
ing, they can be—in thoſe ſublimer communications that 
are, at preſent, above our comprehenſion *#.—Had reve- 
lation, indeed, been a// intelligible and moral, they might, 
with ſome here of reaſon, have objected to it; as they 
might, alſo, with much more reaſon, had it been 40 ſub- 
lime and incomprehenſible. Now, they reject it, when it 
contains preciſely ſuch an intermixture of revealed truth, 
and moral precept, as might be expected in a religion that 
came from God, and was intended for the 2% of man. 

3. I ſhall trace theſe wanderings of intellectual pre- 
ſumption but one ſtep farther.— That the inaccurate rea- 
ſon of leſs enlightened ages ſhould have miſtaken its pro- 
vince, and a ſcholaſtic and fanciful philoſophy have been 
applied to the corruption of religion, we have little cauſe 
to wonder, though much to lament. We may juſtly be 
both concerned and ſurpriſed, when we ſee the ſeverer rea- 
ſon and ſounder philoſophy of later ' times ſtill ſubject to 
the fame perverſion, and ſtill unmindful of their proper 


See Bp. Hurd's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 86. 


limits. 


1 
limits. That cautious and experimental procedure, that 
ſcrupulous jealouſy of hypothetic reaſoning, and that dread 
of intruding into the things it hath not ſeen, which charac- 
terizes our philoſophy in all other ſubjects, it ſeems there 
only diſpoſed to lay aſide, where it is of the moſt indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity, and where, if we neglect it, our error 
is ſurely ſomething worſe than merely that of philoſophiz- 
ing falſely.—I ſpeak of thoſe friends of Chriſtianity, who, 
from a defire of ſhewing its reaſonableneſs, have endea- 
voured to lower its revealed doctrines into philoſophical 
truth. Thus error begets error, and one extreme pro- 
duces its oppoſite. Diſguſted, as well they might be, 
with the vain attempts of the myſterious divinity of 
former ages, and ſtruck with their pernicious effects, men 
have, even with the beſt intention, been hurried into the 
oppoſite exceſs. They have been eager to obviate the ob- 
jections of unbelievers, by applying themſelves to ſhew, 
that the faith of thoſe, who were willing, on other accounts, 
to liſten to the evidences of Chriſtianity, needed not to be 
expoſed to ſo ſevere a trial, as that of an aſſent to any truths 
which reaſon cannot fully comprehend. —And thus, the 
abuſes of reaſon in earlier times, have, fince, been the cauſes, 
in part at leaſt, of the rejection of revelation by ſome, and 
of a partial admiſſion of it by others. In thoſe, who were 
not well diſpoſed to receive it, they have, at leaſt, en- 
couraged infidelity ; and have produced, in others, a ſort of 
modified and compromiſing Chriſtianity. 
£7 Of 
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Of all theſe errors the principle is the fame. The ſame 
intellectual pride, acting, indeed, in different directions, as 
determined by the paſſions and opinions of different men, 
and different times, has led the /cho/aftic Theologian pre- 
ſumptuouſly to multiply the myſteries of our faith, by 
drawing them out into explanations equally or more myſ- 
terious ; the mcredulous Philoſopher, to reject a revelation 
that accords not with his reaſon; and the -pheloſophical 
Chriſtian, to reconcile his faith and his underſtanding, by 
forcing down the one to a level with the other. 

Thus do all the miſapplications of reaſon: to revelation 
by its unguarded riendt conſpire to aſſiſt the ſame miſap- 
plication by its enemies; and again, by a ſort of moral re- 
action, the abuſes of its enemies have increaſed and ag- 
gravated the abuſes of its defenders. —From the whole of 
this various: combination, this mutual play and alternation 
of error, Religion ſuffers. Its do&rmes are corrupted, or 
mutilated ; its end perverted, or defeated ; its truth. de- 
nied, or called in queſtion. | 

It might be added, that theſe errors conſpire alſo to en- 
courage the oppoſite error, of thoſe, who. conclude; from 
the acknowledged abuſe of reaſon in religion, againſt its.u/e, 
But this is now the error only of the rankeſt ſuperſtition or 
fanaticiſm. It exiſts in thoſe only, in whom it is incur- 
able. With men who have renounced their underſtand- 
ings, all argument is vain, 


I can 
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I can form no better wiſh for the happineſs of man- 
kind, than, that the reflections I have been making might 
juſtly be conſidered as uſeleſs. But we are yet, I fear, far 
diſtant from that happy period of perfection, which will 
exempt us from the painful neceſſity of looking back 


upon our errors. 


_ 


It is, indeed, aſtoniſhing, to a thinking and unprejudiced 
man, who ſtands aloof from the world, and takes a calm 
and philoſophical view of things—it is aſtoniſhing to ſee 
how unwilling men have been, and till are, to profit by the 
experience of ſo many ages; how reluctantly they are 
dragged to the diſcovery of their own true intereſt and 
happineſs. 

But the purpoſes of Heaven, however the perverſeneſs 
of man may have been permitted to counteract and retard 


them, cannot be fruſtrated. That goſpel, which men have 
been ſo ingenious to abule and to pervert, has, notwith- 


ſtanding, forced its wayeinto their hearts, and produced a 
degree of improvement in the general manners and temper 
of mankind, though not ſuch as might have been expected, 
yet ſuch, ſurely, as prejudice alone can refuſe to ſee, or 
ingratitude to acknowledge. 

On the other hand—let not thoſe abuſes, to which hu- 
man reaſon will ever be liable, indiſpoſe us to attribute to 
the improvement of ſcience, the progreſs of true philo- 


C ſophy, 
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ſophy, and the general cultivation of knowledge, a conſi- 
derable ſhare in the production of theſe bleflings. 

Let us be thankful, that theſe improvements have 
ſtrengthened the foundations of Chriſtianity. New light 
has been thrown on the evidences, the doctrines, and even 
the morality, of the goſpel; and much of this light we 
owe to the very efforts of its enemies to obſcure its glory. 
If reaſon has {ill its perverſities and its errors, they are, 
happily, no longer ſuch as inflame the paſſions of mankind, 
or lead on to intolerance and perſecution. Men are ever 
more indulgent to the opinions of others, in proportion as 
they are more reaſonable in their own. 

If there be any duty which it is incumbent upon vs zea- 
loully to diſcharge, it is that of contributing, by every 
means in our power, to theſe advancements in the re/:- 
gion, the reaſon, and, in conſequence, the happmeſs, of man- 
kind. Tisis a zeal that cannot be intemperate; a zeal, 
not for a veſtment, a day, an idle ceremony, or a diſputa- 
ble opinion—but, a zeal to promote the welfare, temporal 
and eternal, of our fellow-creatures, and, in ſo doing, to 
concur with the gracious views of that merciful Being, 
who ſent his Son, to guide our feet into the way of peace. 

To this great end we cannot more effectually contri- 
bute, than by a proper and cautious application of our 
reaſon. to that religion which is our © reaſonable fer- 
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vice.” — Thus, only, will Faith and Reaſon, which the 
perverſeneſs of man, not the nature of things, has ſet 
at variance, be perfectly united ; and Philoſophy, which 
is THE LOVE of wis po, become, at length, the firmeſt 
friend and aſſociate of THE WISDOM THAT IS FROM 
ABOVE, 
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